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E articles in the Bulletin of the John 

Rylands Library, Manchester, for April, 
are of unusual weight and interest. The 
Editor, Dr. Guppy, discusses The Royal 
“Injunctions ’’ of 1538, and the ‘ Great 
Bible ’’ 1539-41, a subject which involves a 
virtual re-estimate of several well-known his- 
torical characters and the effect of their lives 
and work. Dr. Baron follows with a study 
of ‘ Cicero and the Roman Civic Spirit in 
the Middle Ages and the Early Renaissance.’ 
Cicero’s admirers may easily claim too much 
for him, yet it is perhaps hardly possible to 
over-rate his importance as a factor in the 
background of mediaeval thought—a point, so 
to put it, where the activities of the contem- 
plative and the statesman met—and this essay 
should be noted both by the mediaevalist and 
the student of the classics. The good citizen, 
who had come to see the value of solitary con- 
templation, must still, even so, be truly active, 
must not, even in solitude, forget his duties 
of gratitude. Curiously, this same rather 
rare note is struck, and more emphatically, 
at the conclusion of Dr. H. H. Rowley’s fine 
paper, ‘ Israel’s Sojourn in Egypt.’ After a 
long and careful scrutiny of what our original 
materials afford in the way of date and cir- 
cumstance, and of the various interpretations 
scholars have brought to them, he has—on the 
adoption of Yahveh as their god by Israel— 
some striking passages differentiating the 
covenant between Yahveh and His people from 
the numerous adoptions by other people of 
stranger gods. 


But none of these are on the same footing 
as the case here in question, This is a case 
of a God first adopting a people, adopting them 
when weak and in bondage, and then delivering 
them, and of a people then pledging them- 
selves in gratitude to this God. Surely this 
was a new thing in the history of religion, and 
it was much more than a mere act of choice. 
It was the acceptance of a great constraint, 





a religious covenant entered into under the 
constraint of gratitude was a new thing in the 
story of men, we must await some better 
parallel that has yet been provided. 

Dr. Dodd’s ‘ The Gospels as History’ will 
not disappoint those who follow his develop- 
ment of thought with close interest; another 
article on a Biblical topic is Dr. T. W. Man- 
son’s ‘ Sadducee and Pharisee.’ Literature 
is represented by Professor H. B. Charlton’s 
‘ Browning: the Poet’s Aim,’ and history by 
Mr. H. G. Richardson’s ‘John of Gaunt 
and the Parliamentary Representation of 
Lancashire.’ 


TERCENTENARY anniversary to which 

readers of ‘N. and Q.’ may well give 
a moment’s thought falls on May 2—that of 
the birth of Edward Bernard, one of those 
scholars of the ancient mode who took the 
whole of knowledge as their province. 
Savilian professor of astronomy for eighteen 
years, he came to find the duties of that chair 
very distasteful, for his interest in science 
was predominantly archaeological and his 
thoughts were much given to schemes for re- 
editing ancient writers—not only mathema- 
ticians, but also, and principally, Josephus. 
He never succeeded in accomplishing any of 
his more important designs, yet left behind 
him several learned works important in their 
day, and, as a result of visits to the Conti- 
nent, a reputation for learning among the 
erudite of France and the Low Countries 
which Bishop Huet of Avranches attests in 
the declaration that “few of his time 
equalled him in learning, almost none in 
modesty.’? He was a great and discrimin- 
ating buyer of books, and it is curious to 
think that one of his great opportunities in 
this line was his stay for about a year in 
Paris — appointed by Charles II tutor to his 
natural sons, the Duke of Grafton and the 
Duke of Northumberland, then living in 
Paris with the Duchess of Cleveland, their 
mother. It will readily be believed that the 
shy scholar found this an impossible post. 
Arlington—and one can but wonder at it— 
had recommended him for it to the King. 


[8 the Spring number of the quarterly Kent 

County Journal, our correspondent Dr. 
F. W. Cock has a good and lively article, such 
as few can now write, on smugglers in Kent. 
It is taken, that is to say, from recollections 
of stories told to him, and the memories of old 
people known to him in his childhood. Here 
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we get a vault below a church used as a 
‘‘ hidey-hole’’; a J.P. writing a search war- 
rant for the Riding Officer, while his maid, 
ingeniously informed of what he is doing, runs 
down and gives warning to the delinquent ; 
the story of the signal given at Lydd for the 
last run made there; the story of the Riding 
Officer who killed a smuggler, and years after 
killed what appeared to be his ghost; and 
several more besides. There is also an account 
of some of the smugglers’ ingenious contri- 
vances in the matter of hiding-places. The 
article should be useful to anyone who pursues 
the history of smuggling, or thrills pure and 
simple. 
[‘ 1931 The Huntington Library published 
a collotype facsimile edition of the First 
Quarto of ‘Hamlet’; they now send us 
announcement of the publication of the Second 
Quarto. The importance of the Second 
Quarto for criticism hardly needs mention. 
Six copies only of it are known to exist, that 
in the Huntington Library being the so-called 
‘Devonshire’ copy. Dr. Dover Wilson’s 
recent work on ‘ Hamlet’ has probably made 
much more general a recognition of the Second 
Quarto as the nearest thing we have (excepting 
‘Sir Thomas Moore,’ iif we allow that) to an 
actual manuscript of Shakespeare’s. The 
serious student can now hardly dispense with 
a direct examination of it, which has hitherto 
been hard to manage, from the originals being 
all but impossible, and facsimiles relatively 
difficult, of access to all but ‘the chosen few. 
This new facsimile, like that of the First 
Quarto, is to cost but $3.50, and the two 
purchased together but $5.00. 


[X the April Connoisseur the article which 

pleases us most of all is Mr. H. C. Bain- 
bridge’s description of figurines representing 
Russian national types carved by Fabergé in 
various coloured stones. It appears that only 
thirty in all were made; they are therefore 
very precious objects. Eleven of them are 
illustrated here, half-a-dozen in colour. The 
whereabouts of many are still unknown, and 
among these is a set of figures taken from 
‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ The most interest- 
ing of all would seem to be two portraits from 
life—of Cossacks who were personal body- 
guards of the two Empresses Marie Feodor- 
ovna and Alexandra Feodorovna. One of 
these turned up last year as the property of 
an American collector; it is reproduced in the 
Connoisseur, and described as follows: 

The overcoat is in green jasper, bordered with 
brown Caucasian obsidian and braided in gold 
with double eagles in black enamel; hair and 








boots in black jasper and gold; belt in 
porphyrite; face and hands in cacholong; hair 
beard and moustache in grey jasper; eyes of 
sapphires; and medals in gold and different 
enamels. The soles of the boots are engraved 
“Fabergé 1912. N. N. Pustinikov, Kamer. 
Kazak since 1894.’ The height of the figure is 
within a fraction of six laches. 

Judging by the reproductions, this figure, 
compared with the others, has a definite ap- 
pearance of being taken from life. The other 
ten illustrated here are similarly described, 
One of them, a peasant playing the balalaika, 
is seated on a bank carved of Siberian jasper, 


R, Augustus John’s resignation from the 

" Royal Academy as protest against the 
rejection of Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s portrait 
of Mr. T. 8. Eliot, is one of the most interest- 
ing occurrences of the past week, in that it 
raises anew a number of old questions con- 
cerning tradition in art, the function of 
Academies, and the right policy for Aca- 
demies to pursue. The Times for April 26, 
announcing the fact, is inclined to believe the 
Academy has blundered, though, in the 
absence of the picture itself the belief can 
only be advanced tentatively. Besides what 
may be called the requirements of tradition, 
there is the question of mode as well as etan- 
dard of workmanship. Judges whose estimate 
of genius as such might not unreasonably be 
called in question, may yet be sound, and of 
undeniable authority, on workmanship. It 
is where workmanship, pure and simple, is 
concerned—more than in conception or in 
adherence to accepted ideals in art—that we 
fancy artists most notably diverge from one 
another, just as their critics also do. Before 
modern works of art one often—by its insuffi- 
ciency—becomes aware that it is the work- 
manship which makes the effectual contact 
between spectator and artist. 


E have received from Mr. John Salmon 
(31, Acacia Drive, Thorpe __ Bay, 
Southend-on-Sea, Essex) an account of an 
Antiquarian Ramblers’ Club, which he is 
starting this year. The object of the Club 
(which is not in any way to conflict with the 
work of any other Antiquarian Society) is 
‘to combine antiquarian studies with 
rambles through especially selected country 
within reach of London.’’ At least three 
rambles will be arranged each summer, and 
we have also had the programme of a six-days’ 
excursion in the Edgehill district of Oxford- 
shire and Warwickshire. Particulars may 
be obtained by application to Mr. Salmon at 
the address above. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





KITTY CLIVE, 


|S connection with the collection of material 
for a life of Kitty Clive, I have received 
from Dr. W. J. Lawrence a page from what 
was evidently a bookseller’s catalogue adver- 
tising for sale a manuscript letter from Kitty 
Clive to David Garrick. It is described as an 
autograph letter signed, 1} pp. 4to. and dated 
11 Nov., 1767. I am unable to trace the 
original of this letter but from an examina- 
tion of the extract given in the catalogue I 
doubt if the letter were inscribed to Garrick. 

A foreword states that the letter (which is 
priced at £26) was written to Garrick compli- 
menting him on the production of his ‘ Peep 
Behind the Curtain.’ It states, too, that the 
signature ‘“‘ C. Clive’? had ‘been cut out but 
that it had been so neatly replaced that the 
repair was unnoticeable. 

. . was much entertained,’’ the extract 
proceeds, ‘‘an extreamy glad of your 
Triumph ; I hope the theatre will never be in 
the power of such wretches, who woud wish 
to interrupt every new piece for the honour 
of having themselves thought judges. 

“What I say to you must be under the rose, 
Advise Mrs, Mattocks not to speake so much 
at the top of her voice, nor so fast, for I do 
assure you 1 could not understand three words 
she said in her lively sceen. Mr. Bensley 
play’d finely, and affected me very much. Mrs. 
Yates’s figure in the last sceen was admirable, 
but indeed she toter’d about’ to much and 
plump’d down to offten. If I had given 
leave to my reall feeling I certainly should 
have laught. A little hint from your self will 
make it quite right. I think the intention of 
your little Comedy is excelent, and I hope will 
have a good effect . . . I am sorry we have 
lost so agreeable a writer, but am not so selfish 
as not to wish you success, tho’ you have left 
us in the lurch.” 

Correct spelling was an accomplishment 
Kitty never acquired and the blunders here 
are characteristic. The punctuation is ob- 
viously the work of another hand but is prob- 
ably due to editing for printing though it is 
not easy to see why, if the misspellings are so 
carefully reproduced, the punctuation should 
have been altered. The sentiment expressed 
in the words ‘‘ I , , . am not 60 selfish as not 
to wish you success’? often recurs in her 











letters. What seems, however, to establish the 
authenticity of the letter as a Clive MS. is a 
reference to a phrase in it by no less an 
authority than John Foster. In one of her 
letters, he writes, Kitty objected to Mrs. 
Yates’s habit of “ totering about to much and 
flumping down to often.’’ It may be con- 
cluded then that the letter, despite the tam- 
pering with the signature, is a genuine Clive 
document. 

Yet further scrutiny makes it difficult to 
believe that the letter was written to Garrick, 
His ‘ A Peep Behind the Curtain’ had been 
first produced on Oct. 23, 1767, and played 
for several nights in succession. No report of 
a hostile reception such as is suggested above 
appears. At this time, too, Garrick himself 
was performing regularly, and it is not easy 
to see why Mrs. Clive should accuse him of 
having left them in the lurch. Further, none 
of the players mentioned appeared in ‘ A Peep 
Behind the Curtain ’—they were not in fact 
members of the Drury Lane Company. On 
the contrary, they were all engaged during 
the 1767-68 season at Covent Garden, and 
Kitty would scarcely write to Garrick sug- 
gesting how the performance at that house 
might be improved. 

It is possible that the letter was written to 
George Colman, patentee of Covent Garden, 
who had on a comedy of his own ‘ The 
Oxonian in Town’ on Nov. 7, 1767. The new 
piece was construed by a section of the audi- 
ence as an attack on Ireland and on its third 
appearance (Nov. 10) it was greeted with 
whistles and catealls. So considerable was 
the opposition that Colman found it neces- 
sary to issue a printed statement propitiating 
‘“‘ the Gentlemen of Ireland.’’ This may well 
be the piece whose interruption Mrs. Clive 
deplored on Nov. 11. Again, Kitty might 
easily say that Colman in attaching himself 
to Covent Garden—of which’ house he had 
only recently become patentee—had left them 
‘“‘in the lurch.’’ In further support of the 
suggestion that the letter is to Colman is the 
fact that Mrs. Mattocks and Bentley both 
played in ‘The Oxonian in Town.’ Curi- 
ously enough the Theatrical Monitor (5 Dec., 
1767) in a review of the piece complains that 
‘“an irregular coarseness ’’ of Mrs. Mattocks’ 
voice took from her performance. Mrs. Yates, 
too, although she did not take part in ‘ The 
Oxonian in Town’ played Lady Townly on 
the same night, and it is possible that the 
criticism in the letter refers to her perform- 
ance in this famous part. Enough has been 
said, however, to show that it is injudicious 
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to accept at its face value the description of 
the letter as given in the catalogue. 
P. J. Crean. 
Pope’s Lodge, Twickenham. 


ADAM SMITH AND BURKE. 


(HE points of contact between the careers 
of Adam Smith and Edmund Burke have 
received scant notice from the biographers of 
either. Yet a brief sketch of their relation- 
ship—as background to.a_ hitherto unpub- 
lished letter—is not without interest, and 
involves moreover one of the most disputed 
legends in Burke’s life. Bisset and Prior, his 
earliest biographers with any claim to trust- 
worthiness, both relate (though with some dif- 
ference of detail) the story that in the spring 
of 1752 young Burke aspired to the Chair 
of Logic at Glasgow, vacated in that year 
by Adam Smith’s transfer to the Professor- 
ship of Moral Philosophy. With some inac- 
curacy of statement, Lord Morley, in the most 
widely read of Burke’s biographies, cites the 
rumour that ‘‘ he contested Adam Smith’s 
chair of moral philosophy at Glasgow along 
with Hume, and that both Burke and Hume 
were rejected in favour of some fortunate Mr. 
James Clow ’’—dismissing the whole as “ un- 
founded.”” The contemporary minutes of the 
University—which Dr. W. R. Cunningham 
most kindly investigated for the present 
writer—say nothing about Burke’s candidacy. 
On April 29, 1752, the date of election was 
fixed for ‘‘this day Se’nnight,’’ and on 
May 6 

An University meeting being duly Summoned 
and Convened, the Question was put who shall 
be Professor of Logick in Mr. Smith place, and 
Mr. James Clow Tutor to the Earl of Galloway’s 
children was Elected Unanimously into the 
said office. ; 

Silence in the minutes is no clear proof 
of Burke’s non-candidature—since Adam 
Smith’s closest friend, David Hume, undoubt- 
edly was a candidate and “‘ the clergy opposed 
Hume violently, but his friends A have 
succeeded if the Duke of Argyle had given 
him the least countenance ’’ (see Burton’s 
‘Life of Hume,’ i., pp. 350-1, and ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
s.v. ‘David Hume.’) The story respecting 
Burke rests apparently upon “‘a letter of 
thanks, from him, to Principal Leechman, on 
the subject,’’ recollected by the historian Dr. 
Gillies ‘‘in advanced age’’ (Prior, p. 38). 
But William Leechman was Principal many 
years later when, in 1783, the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke was elected Lord Rector of 





_ 


Glasgow—and the letter of thanks was almost 
certainly in acceptance of that honour (ef, 
Leechman’s reply, ‘ Fitzwilliam Correspond. 
ence of Burke,’ iii, 23). An unpublished 
notebook which Burke kept through the years 
1750-55 is among his papers at Wentworth, 
and gives us fragmentary but useful glimpses 
of him during this period—as a student at 
the Middle Temple, bored by the Law but 
keenly interested in literature, drama, party 
=, and the wit of the London coffee- 
ouses ; of poor health and accustomed to take 
long holidays in the more salubrious air of 
Wiltshire and at Bath, where as early as 1750 
he was under the medical care of his future 
father-in-law, Dr. Nugent. During the late 
spring of 1752—when, according to Bisset, he 
was in Glasgow presenting his candidacy—he 
was, according to the best chronology that can 
be made out from this notebook, writing a 
pasquinade on Dr. John Hill, ‘ The Inspec- 
tor,’ who on May 7, 1752, had been kicked 
and caned at Ranelagh by an irate youn 
dandy named Mountefort Brown. Though 
the notebook is carelessly dated by a later 
copyist, almost certainly William Burke, the 
allusions of this squib leave no doubt as to 
the episode satirized, and seem to show pre- 
occupations quite alien to the Chair of Logic 
at Glasgow. That Burke, a young Templar 
with desultory habits of study and no bril- 
liant record, possessing no known friends of 
power in Scotland, should offer himself thus, 
appears highly improbable. 

Possibly the first person to call Burke's 
name to the attention of Adam Smith, was 
Hume, who wrote to him on April 12, 1759, 
upon publication of the ‘Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,’ reporting that he and Wedder- 
burne had sent copies 
to such of our acquaintances as we thought 
good judges, and proper to spread the reputa- 
tion of the book. I sent one to the Duke of 


| Argyll, to Lord Lyttleton, Horace Walpole, 


Soame Jenyns, and Burke, an Irish gentleman, 
who wrote lately a very pretty treatise on the 
Sublime. 


Burke, indeed, helped to spread the reputa- 
tion of Smith’s book by giving it a highly 
favourable review in the Annual Register for 
1759, pp. 484-80, and when Adam Smith 
made the acquaintance of ‘ The Sublime and 
Beautiful,’ the admiration was reciprocal— 
for he remarked ‘‘ that if the author of such 
a work would accept a chair, he would be 4 
valuable addition to the college ’’ (Macknight, 
‘ Life and Times of Burke,’ p. 57). Here, 
perhaps, we have the source of the rumour 
about a Glasgow professorship. 
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Withdrawing from earlier pursuits as lec- 
turer and private tutor, with the assurance 
of a permanent income, Adam Smith began 
to frequent London, and was elected to the 
Literary Club, of which Burke had been a 
charter-member. James Boswell, who in 
youth had sat under Smith’s lectures at Glas- 
gow, wrote to Temple on 28 April, 1776: 
“ Smith, too, is now of our Club. It has lost 
its select merit.’’ Smith’s lifelong friendship 
with Hume lent his name a sulphurous smell 
in the nostrils of Johnson and of the imita- 
tive Boswell. But the political and economic 
differences which helped also to estrange them 
from Smith, drew the Scottish philosopher 
all the closer to his great fellow-Whig. 
“Burke is the only man I ever knew who 
thinks on economic subjects exactly as I do 
without any previous communication having 
passed between us,’’ declared the author of 
‘The Wealth of Nations ’ (Bisset, ii., p. 429), 
While in London in the summer of 1782, 
Smith learned that Burke’s great friend and 
Party leader, the Marquis of Rockingham, 
had died after a week’s illness. In Burke’s 
career this event was a public as well as a 
private tragedy—since, after a decade and a 
half of faithful, brilliant, and almost un- 
requited service to the Whigs, he had at last 
succeeded to the Pay Office only three months 
before. Rockingham died at 1 p.m., and 
already by evening, ‘‘ the report is,’’ as 
Horace Walpole wrote to Mann, ‘“ that Burke 
resigns.”” Hence Adam Smith’s tone of 
poignancy, over a loss which proved to be the 
end of Whig solidarity. His letter, found 
among the private papers of Burke at Went- 
worth Woodhouse, is here transcribed through 
the kindness of Lord Fitzwilliam: 

My dear friend 

I cannot avoid writing you a few lines to 
tell you how deeply I feel your affliction. I hope 
and trust that you will exert your usual firm- 
ness and that your friends & you will im- 
mediately plight unalterable faith to one an- 
other, and with unanimous consent chuse a 
leader whose virtues may command the same 
confidence with that which you all had in the 
worthy man whom it has pleased God to take 
from you. When I first heard of the misfortune 
my first movement was to run to your house; 


but I restrained myself for fear of disturbing 
your sorrow. I am 


ever yours 


Apam Smita. 
Monday 


1 July 1782 


Smith’s hopes of a new leader were in vain, 
for, as is well known, Fox and Burke refused 
to serve with Lord Shelburne, the King’s 





choice, and the Party was shattered. 

After a brief return to office with the Coali- 
tion Ministry in the next year, Burke was 
elected Lord Rector of Glasgow, and as he 
passed through Edinburgh on his way to the 
installation on April 10, 1784, he was wel- 
comed by Adam Smith, who accompanied him 
to Glasgow and on an excursion to Loch 
Lomond (Dalzel, ‘ University of Edinburgh,’ 
i, p. 42). In August, 1785, Burke again 
visited Smith in the North, and then pro- 
ceeded to Glasgow for his second installation 
on Sept. 1, and “a very pleasant tour over 
a considerable part of Scotland ’’ (to Shackle- 
ton, ‘ Correspondence,’ viii., p. 37). With 
Smith’s growing infirmities of health, he 
ceased to visit London and the Literary Club, 
and he was also quite averse to letter-writing 
(for a collection of his rare letters see Lord 
Brougham’s ‘ Account of Adam Smith’s Life 
and Works,’ i., pp. 279-89; no letters to or 
from Smith are represented in the published 
correspondence of Burke). It seems, then, in 
respect to intercourse between the statesman 
and the economist, that the rest is silence. 


D1xon WECTER. 
University of Colorado, Boulder, U.S.A. 


THE LAST YEARS OF CANNING’S 
MOTHER. 


(See clvii. 183, 201; clviii. 190; clxxiii, 164, 
203, 255, 294, 332, 420; clxxiv. 22, 39, 
131, 256). 

ANNING’S mother—Mrs, Richard Hunn, 

as she was for the last forty-four years 
of her life—had left the stage by the year 
1800, and in 1807, after residing for a time 
at 11, Tufton Street, Westminster, she took 
up her abode in Bath, where she spent the 
twenty years remaining to her. She died at 
her residence there, 35, Henrietta Street, 
aged eighty, on 10 March, 1827, five months 
before her famous first-born son. From Bath, 
in 1814, she wrote to a correspondent : 
Bath, Sept. 30th, 1814. 





My dear— 

I sit down to write you under circumstances 
which require a pleasant task to make any 
exertion possible—my dear George has been 
with me several days on a visit of farewell, 
and has left me but this morning. I stored 
myself with a number of franks that I might 
be sure to make it necessary to employ myself 
in order to sustain and keep in action that 
tone of mind which can only combat sorrow by 
doing duty. 

Ever since George intimated to me (early 
in June) that he had acceded to the opinion 
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of the faculty, who prescribed change of 
climate for his dear suffering boy, I have been 
cultivating with all the energy which sixty-five 
is capable of the principles of fortitude and 
resignation which have been given by a 
gracious Power to enable me to endure vicissi- 
tudes of trials. God has been gracious, and I 
have dismissed the darling of my heart to his 
destined duties with a degree of fortitude which 
I trust will be a comfortable companion to his 
solitary journey. He arrived on Tuesday 
morning, promising only two days’ stay, but his 
affection caused him to protract his visit and the 
hours he gave me this morning seem as if they 
were the bonne bouche of life. Heaven protect 
and direct him through the remainder of his 
life as it has adorned his advance to manhood 
with a character that never met reproach, and, 
if a fond mother does not deceive herself, with 
the esteem of all good and honest men, and 
the approbation and high regard of the Prince 
whose service he has so repeatedly declined but 
who still desires him to undertake one of the 
highest offices that a subject can be invested 
with, and one requiring the united powers of 
virtue and ability. His first object in arrang- 
ing a voyage to Lisbon was the sinking condi- 
tion of his eldest son. Mrs. Canning is now 
gone to bring him from Hinckley, in Leicester- 
shire, where has has been living during the last 
seven years, on to London. They embark about 
the latter end of October. 

As soon as it was known that George had 
arranged this plan, propositions were made to 
invest him with the office of Ambassador to 
the Court of Lisbon. Certain points of etiquette 
stood, however, in the way. They are now 
likely to be removed, and if such removal takes 
place in time for his proposed voyage, he will 
probably accept that office, and go out in char- 
acter; if not, as soon as the Prince Regent of 
Portugal is actually at Lisbon the invesitature 
is to take place there. In the meantime, a 
king’s ship is fitting up for the conveyance of 
himself, family, and suite. To say that I do 
not feel a kind of exaltation, mingled with 
chastened pleasure, would be to affect a degree 
of indifference foreign to my nature. I am 
proud of my son, proud of those distinctions 
which are due to his virtues and abilities 
united. In a private capacity he would not, 
in all probability, be more than a year absent; 
but as a public character of such high im- 
portance, who can calculate on the duration 
of his absence? It is more than mere philo- 
sophy can bear without wincing; but there is 
a power to whom I look for constancy, resigna- 
tion and submission. 

George never saw so much of Bath as during 
this visit. He is in raptures with it, and is 
delighted that I have chosen it as my residence. 
He has, with his usual liberality, made 
arrangements for enabling me to enjoy my 
home on a scale of, in all respects, improved 
advantages. Heaven’s blessing on him. 

Mrs. Noad and her family are here. They 
are to accompany me to-morrow to the open- 
ing of our theatre, which is in a state of new 





and elegant beautification. I do hope I shall 
have the pleasure of having you many times ip 
my box this coming winter. We have all been 
delighted by Captain Palmer’s report of the 
capture of Washington, at which he was ae 
tively present, but happily escaped unwounded, 
M. Hony. 


In his will, made on the eve of his duel 
with Castlereagh in 1809, Canning said: “I 
earnestly entreat Joan to pay my mother 
£2,000, or, what 1 should prefer if it can be 
secured, an annuity of £300 during her life.” 
He wrote to his mother regularly, and 
visited her as frequently as possible. In 
January, 1827, he was presented with the 
freedom of the City of Bath ‘‘ as a mark of 
the high sense entertained by the Corpora- 
tion of the transcendent talents and eminent 
public services.’ The presen'tation was made 
by the Mayor, Mr. Eleazer Pickwick. 

Of the beauty which obtained for her, fifty- 
three years previously, a trial on the boards 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Mr, 
Hunn retained traces to the last. Leman 
Thomas Rede, whose father and Canning’s 
were friends, speaks of the peculiar sweetness 
of her voice. Stratford Canning, who accom. 
panied his cousin to see his mother at Bath 
in 1816, says she was a handsome old lady of 
commanding presence and much apparent 
energy, ‘“‘ answering to what he told me, 
namely, that I should see a person of high 
spirits and spirit also.”’ 

Samuel Clement Hall, who himself remem- 
bered hearing Canning in the House of Com- 
mons, tells us that his father knew Mrs. Hunn 
intimately, and had often described her as 
‘* handsome and attractive in old age, chatty, 
agreeable, fond of going back to remembrances 
of people she had known, and greatly enjoy- 
ing a rubber of whist.’’ Her one fault, said 
Mr. Hall, was her continual talk of her son 
in London. 

Was it, indeed, to be wondered at, that, 
at the close of her long and varied experi- 
ence of life, her thoughts should dwell with 
satisfaction on the distinguished son she had 
given to her country and whose loving regard 
for her never failed? Let her close this 
account in her own words, written to a friend 
and dated Bath, 28 June, 1814. 


Bath, 28th June, 1814. 

My dear— : 
The date of your letter furnishes me with 4 
modest apology for trespassing on your time 
with a reply. I am but little skilled in the 
(often) very agreeable nothings which form the 
general style of correspondence between females 
who frequently write because they have a vacant 
hour upon their hands, and have always 4 
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male friend at hand to repair their pens. I 
hope you will believe me when I say that I 
never in my life solicited intercourse, either 
personal or literary, without feeling an 
interest in and on the subject. This premised, 
you will duly appreciate the pleasure I received 
by your very gratifying letter. Should you live 
to sixty-five, my dear friend, you will be able 
to judge how gratifying it is to be recognized 
with the kindness of unchanged regard by the 
friends of your youth; there is something so 
dear in self-respect that we naturally love and 
value whatever conduces to promote it. Oh, 
how many of those dear friends of my early 
sorrows death has snatched from my solace. 
I often reflect with wonder on the variegated 
lots of human kind! Some pass their entire 
lives in a voyage on a smooth and temperate 
surface, whose transquility neither joy nor 
sorrow, want nor abundance, the felicity of 
friendship nor the corrosion of enmity, disturb ; 


whilst others, born in a tempest, go on through * 


storms and hurricanes, tost by elements over 
which they have no control, until they are 
either shipwrecked finally on the rocks of un- 
relenting adversity, or landed, perhaps, when 
they least expect it, on a friendly shore. Of 
the latter class—and I trust there are many— 
it has pleased the Great Dispenser of Events 
to make the being you are pleased to think 
kindly of an eminent example. 

The first twenty years of my life was almost 
an uninterrupted scene of suffering. At 
twenty-three I was left a widow and my son 
an orphan; my portion was poverty as well as 
sorrow, my future prospects and those of my 
child hopelessness and neglect—unparalleled 
neglect, because wholly unmerited on my part. 
But my trust was in God, and nobly has His 
bounteous mercy justified my confidence in 
Him. For in that orphan boy He has given 
me every argument to soothe my sorrow, to 
justify my maternal pride, to rescue my age 
from adversity, and to crown my gray hairs 
with glory. 

It is not only my beloved George’s abilities 
which make me proud, but his unalienable 
virtue, which though often assailed by insidious 
foes has kept the even tenor of its way, and is 
not less tender now than when I clasped him 
to my widowed heart returning from his 
Father’s grave and celebrating with my tears 
the first anniversary of his existence. For 
forty years and more he has been my blessing— 
my pride—my guardian angel, and when I run 
up the account of a most eventful life I find 
the balance of good predominate, for George 
Canning is my son. M. A. Howy. 


Frep. R. Gate. 


TRIBUTES TO MONTROSE. 


[Ss the second volume of Dr. David Laing’s 
scarce and curious ‘Fugitive Scotish 
Poetry of the XVIIth Century’ there will 
found several poetical references to Mont- 





rose. One of the most interesting is a short 
poem entitled ‘Some Lines Upon The | 
Marques of Montrose, | His Excellency; 
Written By The Late Lord | Gordone, Who 
Dyed At Alfoord, | Valiantly Fighting For 
His | Magesties Service. |’ 


We need not praise thee, let thy passive Foes 

Tell their destruction; whilst our Nation 

owes, 

In compensation for the blood that’s spilt, 

Memorials of thy glory, and their guilt; 

Who tempted first thy Loyaltie, to dare, 

With private valour, t’undertake a Warre 

Against a Multitude, Fortune alone 

Favouring to bring future successes one; 

But now thy sword hath so destructive been, 

In spight of force and danger, that the sinne 

Of bolder Treason henceforth seems to bee 

The presage of thy further Victorie: 

Whilst thy successfull Arme sustaines alone 

The freedome of a Kingdome and a Crowne. 

Dr. Laing’s note on these lines runs: 

Prefixed to a contemporary printed tract, 
The True Relation of the late and happie 
Victorie, receaved by the Marquis of Montrose 
his Excellencie, against Generall Lievetenant 
Baylie and others of the Rebells at Kilsyth, the 
fifteenth of August 1645, 4to. George, Lord 
Gordon, the writer of the lines, was the eldest 
son of George, second Marquess of Huntly, and 
was slain at Kilsyth (Preface, viii). 

Of greater importance is a reprint con- 
tained in the same volume of fugitive verse, 
of a scarce 13-page tract, of which the title 
runs: ‘‘ The | Exclames | of | Rhodopaea. | 
To the lamentable Death of | the most Noble 
Marquess of Montrose. | Together with a 
reflection to his most | Honourable Exequies 
in the great Church | of Edinburgh. | Written 
formerly, and now published | at his Honour- 
able Interment. | Printed in the Year, 1661.’’ 

This is too long to transcribe. It con- 
cludes, however, with a short passage thus: 

To the Most Honoured 

Exequies of the Great 
and Blessed 
Montrose. 

That Heavenly piece of Empyraeum, out 

Of the supream’st of all heavenly, cut; 

Inspired with a soul, appearing throw 

His more material translucence, with no 

Lesser then what is above man; Great 

Montrose, 
Who to be Loyal before greatnesse chose; 
When by mans wisdom, without Gods, the 
King, 
Church, State had murdered, darkned, ruin’d 


een, 

He through blood waded, with a brest of 
Brasse 

To the prevention of what’s come to passe, 

And when he had done all, he up at last, 

In the flame, which had him still burned 
past : 
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Where he above is Angell’d, and below 
To their shame’s honoured, who repent it 
now. 
J. ME @. 

Laing’s note declares that the tract was 

Reprinted, page for page, from a copy of this 
undescribed poem in the possession of J. Payne 
Collier, Esq. V.P.S.A. The author’s initials, 
J. M. O., have not been identified. It seems it 
had been written soon after the execution of 
the Marquess of Montrose, 31st of May 1650, 
and only published subsequently to his 
Exequies, 11th of May 1661. This last mark of 
honour paid by the Royalists to their illus- 
trious hero, is fully described in a tract, 
entitled A Relation of the True Funerals of the 
great Lord Marquesse of Montrose, Etc. Edin- 
bugh, Printed in the Year, 1661, 4to. pp. 24. 
(Preface, xii). 

The impression of Dr. Laing’s volumes 
was strictly limited, apparently to seventy 
copies. Both collections are full of diverting 
antiquarian lore. 

There are a great number of poems, both 
contemporary and later, about Montrose. 
Among these may be mentioned the Gaelic 
poems of Iain Lom, the bard of Keppoch, 
particularly his Cumha Mhontroise, which 
was rendered into English verse by Sheriff 
Nicolson; ‘ Montrose at Inverlochy,’ by Wil- 
liam Allan, the author of ‘ Heather Bells’; 
‘The Execution of Montrose,’ by W. E. 
Aytoun; ‘The Funeral of Montrose,’ by 
Mark Napier; ‘ At the Funerals of the Lord 
Marquess of Montrose,’ five poems appended 
to the 1819 edition of Dr. Wishart’s 
‘Memoirs’; and, of course, such old Scots 
ballads as ‘The Gallant Grahames,’ and 
‘The Battle of Philiphaugh.’ 

J. L. Wer. 


N ISS PEGGY ASHCROFT AS PORTIA. 

—This Portia has evidently already won 
approbation, deservedly as 1 think. But in 
the Trial Scene I was a little surprised at the 
judge’s chair remaining vacant until Portia 
appeared and occupied it. The Duke, before 


whom, I believe, Portia usually pleads, 
takes a _ relatively inconspicuous place 
at the Queen’s Theatre, to the left of 


the ‘‘ judge.’ In my opinion the scene loses 
somewhat by this arrangement. The voice 
of ultimate authority does not issue from the 
centre. Shylock has to direct himself to a 
figure not ostensibly enough prominent. 
I realise that there is justification for this 
plan in the play as it stands, but the plan 
which gives the Duke the central position still 
seems to me both the most natural and the 
most effective. D. K.R. 





Readers’ Queries. 


——___.. 





EORGE LANGSTAFF, SURGEON.-— 
Does anyone know of the burial-place of 
George Langstaff, surgeon, who died Aug. 13, 
1846, at 2, New Basinghall Street. For many 
years he was surgeon to the Workhouse of St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, and in later life became 
well known as a pathologist and founder of 
an extensive medical museum, his devotion to 
which led to financial ruin. I have seen the 
death certificate but other desiderata are his 
will, an illustration of the S.E. corner of New 
Basinghall Street in 1846, and a print of the 
old Cripplegate Workhouse, whose site was 
first occupied by the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Moor Lane, and later by the warehouse 
of Messrs. Allen, Solly and Co., wholesale 
hosiers. 


S. Woop. 


* QINNICURE ”?: PRONUNCIATION.— 

What is now the usual pronunciation of 
“sinecure’’? Has the B.B.C. settled it? 
‘N.E.D.’ allows only the long vowel, while 
admitting that ‘“‘in Scotland and America 
the first vowel is freq. pronounced short.” 
But where Greville, Jan. 1, 1835, wrote ‘‘ The 

ple . . . rail against sinnecures, as they 
call them,’’ he was not thinking of Scots or 
Americans. His own long vowel was probably 
influenced by his pronunciation of sine, just 
as my short one may result from the desire to 
give the vowel its true value. But such a 
consideration does not occur to ‘‘ the people.” 
One would like some further evidence. 


G. G. L. 


MUSICAL BOXES.—Can anyone tell me of 

a book, in any language, dealing with 
musical boxes, their history and construction? 
Or failing a book, a magazine article? The 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica’ contains prac- 
tically nothing on the subject. 


T. G. G. Bo.itHo. 


ASTERN WORDS.—In re-reading ‘ Bye- 
ways,’ by Robert Hichens, I have come 
across the following words which are not to 
be found in the Oxford Dictionary, the large 
Webster, or any other source of information 
to which I have access: “‘ kasbar,’’ “ keef,” 
‘“ soko,’’ ‘‘ Hawadji,”’ ‘“* djelabe.”’ 
Can anyone say what the terms mean and 
give their derivation ? 
T. Cann HuGHEs, F.S.4 
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‘(CKETCHES BY BOZ.’—I have been re- 

reading this earliest work by Charles 
Dickens, and should be glad of particulars as 
to the terms and events below, which were 
evidently of everyday knowledge when Dickens 
wrote, but are now not to be found in the 
usual books of reference. 

(a) Who was Mr. Hobler referred to in 
ch. i. of ‘Our Parish’? 

(b) Who was Mr. Horner (‘‘ the young man 
of Colosseum notoriety’’) mentioned in 
‘Greenwich Fair ’ ? 

(c) Who were “the late Mr, Simpson ”’ 
and ‘‘ the undaunted Mr. Blackmore ’’ named 
in ‘ Vauxhall Gardens by Day’? Who was 
the vocalist Mr. Green there referred to? 

(d) What was meant by a Belcher handker- 
chief ? 

(e) What was ‘‘ Ferguson’s first ’’ ? 

T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 

Lancaster. 


EACE TREATY OF 1538.—With the 
approach of the 400th anniversary of this 
treaty, I am led to wonder how many copies 
were printed, and how many survive, of the 
eight-page contemporary and official German 
version, ‘ Eine Newe Zeitung,’ of the treaty 
of peace signed at Nice 18 June, 1538, between 
Charles V. and Francis I. My copy bears the 
label of the Huth Library; it is in vellum 
boards, with blanks at either end to make it 


sizable. Freperic Connetr WHITE. 


‘AMOUS WEAPONS.—In an attempt to 

compile a list of famous weapons of his- 
tory and fiction (preferably aussal I should 
be grateful to your readers for any assist- 
ance. Among the best-known which I have 
noted are: Excalibur, Joyeuse, Durandal, 
Inkisokaas and Nothung, 


E. Veronica PANCHEN. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—In collecting 
material for a new edition of my ‘ Biblio- 
graphy of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam,’ 
I desire to include non-commercial editions : 
Le., those printed for private circulation, and 
such like. Any information as to these that 
your readers can supply will be gratefully 
acknowledged. A. G. Porter. 


126, Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


BUDDHIST ‘* MASSES.’’—I have recently 

been reading an interesting account of 
Buddhism in modern Japan, by a writer who 
was once a Buddhist priest. He very fre- 








quently mentions his having said a Buddhist 
Mass. What does he mean by the expression. 


Ee F. 


HE NINE MUSES: ICONOGRAPHY. -- 
Has any work been published on the 
Muses, giving a list of their appearance in 
sculpture and painting? Post-classical 
examples would be of most interest to me. 
They are perhaps somewhat frigid figures, 
more suitable for invocation at the beginning 
of a poem than for actual representation in 


art. Mary Brown. 


SKELL FAMILY.—Where did this family 
originate? A family of the name were 
resident farmers in the parish of Stamford- 
ham, in Northumberland, in 1780-1860. One 
of its members, John Askell, who gave his 
name to some swampy land outside that vil- 
lage, which is still known as Askell’s Bogs 
(although no one of that name is now living 
there), used to say that there were three 
brothers, all sons of one and the same father 
and mother, who, when they grew up and 
married, partly altered their surnames. One 
called himself Askew, and another Askie or 
Askey. His own family retained the name 
of Askell (which, by the way, is locally in 
Stamfordham parish particularly, pro- 
nounced Askey or Askie). He used to say 
that he thought his family came originally 
from Whitby. Some have thought that they 
were a branch of the D’Aske family, but this 
family occurs in Northumberland in 1386 
and the Askew family (now of Pallensburn) 
were in the County before that. There were 
also Asks in Newcastle-on-Tyne before 1428. 
To me this surname savours of a Scandin- 
avian origin, for it is found in both Norway 
and Sweden, and in Denmark. I have 
several records of the Askell family (and its 
various spellings, as Asgyll, etc.), and may 
pass them on to readers of ‘ N. and Q..’ 


J. W. F. 
OEM WANTED: ‘ THE SNAIL.’—Could any 


reader tell me where to find a small, but 
very beautiful, poem called ‘The Snail.’ The 
author is, I believe, a quite modern poet: I am 
not referring to Cowper’s poem on the Snail. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Can any one say 
where the following is taken from? 

my unspoken word I am master—my 
spoken word is master of me.”—(The right 
version may be “ of thy unspoken word ” etc.). 


G. R. G. 


“ 
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WOLVES IN RUSSIA: WOLF- 
PACKS. 
(clxxiv. 216, 245). 


N his Dissertation on Greek Wolf-Lore, Mr. 
Richard Preston Eckels says: 


I have found that wolves even now inspire 
horror because they run in packs and because 
they attack human beings when hungry. . . 
It so happens, however, that neither belief is 
true; more than that, a categorical denial of 
either point never fails to provoke an argu- 
ment. It must be admitted that the affirmative 
position finds abundant support in the 
encyclopaedias and authoritative works on 
natural history, but, for all that, both ideas 
are fallacious. 


And your reviewer remarks : 


Mr. Eckels does not supply here the evidence 
for his “ categorical denial.” It would be in- 
teresting to know whence has come the belief 
in the wolf-pack. In most people’s minds one 
imagines that it is associated with Russia and 
Russian folk-tales. 


On what Mr. Eckels bases his ‘‘ categorical 
denial,’’ of course I do not know. But if 
your reviewer will read the instructive, enter- 
taining, and amusing chapter on ‘ Standard- 
ized Wolves’ in Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s 
‘ Adventures in Error’ (1936, pp. 136-222), 
my guess is that he will ever after hesitate 
to repeat the popular yarns. 

Mr. Stefansson says: 


Everybody knows that wolves run in packs. 
One of the standard definitions of pack is: “ A 
large number of predatory animals, such as 
wolves, banded together for the purpose of 
hunting their prey.” 

That used to be an undisputed statement of 
the case. But now there is an argument about 
whether any wolf-pack ever really existed, with 
the scientists nearly all on one side, the general 
public nearly all on the other, and the sports- 
men divided about half and half. . . In 


gathering material for a book I was writing: 


about wolves, I consulted Dr. Nelson [head of 
the U.S. Bureau of Biology at oe) 
We agreed, first, that the accepted meaning o 
the word pack, when applied to wolves is a 
large number of wolves that have come to- 
gether to help each other in hunting. In other 
words, one mother with her puppies would not 
constitute a pack. Dr. Nelson felt so positive 
about the nature of wolves in North America, 
from Mexico to the Arctic, that he thought I 
would be safe in denying flatly in my book that 
any wolf-pack ever existed on our continent 
(pp. 136, 144). 





However, a letter was formulated which 
Dr. Nelson ‘‘ addressed to certain scientific 
students of wolves, and to all his wolf-killers,” 
Mr. Stefansson then examined all the 
instances of wolf-packs and attacks on human 
beings alleged to have occurred in the United 
States, Alaska, and Canada, and reached the 
conclusion that where complete evidence 
could be procured there was not a single case 
of either wolf-packs or attacks on human 
beings. In fact, when wolves and men meet 
face to face in daylight, the wolves are s 
scared that at once they take to flight. At 
night, when men can’t see the wolves but 
only hear their terrific howlings, men are 
not unnaturally alarmed; yet even in those 
circumstances wolves do not attack. And 50, 
concluded Mr. Stefansson, ‘‘ the case seems 
to be definitely settled against the wolf-packs 
in North America’? (p. 145). He then 
examines the alleged cases in Russia and else. 
where in Europe, reaching similar conclusions, 
A final remark on those stories is worth 
quoting : 

A reporter friend tells that the wolf-pack is a 
standard joke among the foreign correspondents 
in Europe, cortalaty in Vienna, and he has 
passed on to me a crystallization of their 
attitude, as expressed by the correspondent for 
a London paper: 

The yarn is that the Orient Express was held 
up by a pack of wolves. They began at the 
front end, eating the engineer and fire 
man, and proceeded towards the rear, devour- 
ing everyone as they went until, in the last 
car, they came upon a correspondent whom 
they spared on his promise that he would give 
them adequate publicity (p. 195). 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S.A. 


ENJAMIN MARTIN, ‘UNE DISSER. 
TATION SUR LES DENTS ” (clxxiv. 
262).—According to B. W. Weinberger 
(‘ Orthodontics: An historical review of its 
origin and evolution,’ 1906, i. 117). Ben- 
jamin Martin (1604-1682) was remarkable 
for his opposition to the use of the file in den- 
tistry and the application of false teeth. 
Abbé Bourdelot (1610-1685), whose real 
name was Pierre Michon, was physician to 
the Prince de Condé, Louis XIII, and Queen 
Christine of Sweden, Abbé of Macé, Sens, a 
prominent figure in Paris society, a connois- 
seur of the fine arts, a skilled player on the 
guitar and an author of a work on vipers. An 
entertaining account of him with his portrait 
will be found in ‘ La Médecine et les Médecins 
francais au XVIIe Sidcle’ (1932) by S. Lévy- 
Valensi, who states that he was the founder 
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of the first medical journal and of the second 
learned society. 

Nicolas Gabriel de La Reynie (1625-1709) 
was the first lieutenant-general of the Paris 
police, and in that capacity exercised a gen- 
eral censorship over all publications. 

Jean Garbe was dean of the Paris Faculty 
of Medicine from 1668 to 1670. 

Louis Morin (1636-1715) was physician to 
the Hétel Dieu de Paris, botanical member of 
the Académie des Sciences and physician to 
Mile de Guise, after whose death he retired 
into the Abbaye de Saint-Victoire. 

J. D, RoLueston, M.D. 


By the Abbé Bourdelot is meant Pierre 
Michon who was born at Sens in 1610. He 
had two uncles Jean and Edmé Bourdelot ; 
the first was a learned Greek scholar and the 
second, the doctor of Louis XIII. As they 
were both men of influence and _ bachelors 
they succeeded in arranging that Pierre 
should assume the name of Bourdelot. Pierre 
became apothecary to the Prince of Condé, 
the victor of Nordlingen, whom Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, admired as the avenger of 
her father’s death. When the blue-stocking 
sovereign fell ill from overwork and political 
worry and thought herself at the point of 
death, she sent for Bourdelot, The young 
doctor had already been a success at Paris; 
his bedside manner was perfect and during 
his professional visits he sometimes played the 
guitar to his lady-patients. He diagnosed 
Christina’s case exactly and effected a speedy 
cure; he prescribed less meat, leisurely meals, 
music, dancing and theatrical performances 
at which he was invaluable as a designer of 
costumes; he also wrote ballads, was a spe- 
cialist in perfumery and beauty-cures, and 
had several receipts for making a dish of 
macaroni. No wonder then that this divinely- 
gifted creature supplanted Magnus de la 
Gardie, the royal favourite, and was gener- 
ally regarded, though quite wrongly, as 
Christina’s lover, Soon clouds darkened the 
idyllic scene. Lutheran pastors thundered 
from the pulpiits that he was converting the 
Queen to Catholicism ; others affirmed with an 
equal appearance of truth that ‘‘ the mon- 
ster’’ was turning her into an atheist. At 
length laden with presents he went back to 
France. The Pope who had known him when 
he visited Italy conferred on him the abbey 
of Macé in Berri oni the sole condition that he 
should attend poor people gratis; he lived in 
a beautiful house in Paris and was the centre 
of a circle of distinguished men. He died at 
the age of sixty-eight. 





Louis Morin, born at Mans, showed early 
a love for flowers and went to Paris 
to study medicine. Here he at once 
displayed the abstemiousness for which 
he was always known; he found that 
a diet of bread and water produced a 
clear brain and left him with plenty of money 
to lavish on the poor for whom he had great 
pity. When he received a public appoint- 
ment he always managed without being seen 
to put his salary into the alms-box of the 
hospital. Asked by Mademoiselle de Guise to 
be her doctor, he agreed regretfully, for he 
was obliged to keep a carriage; when two 
years later she had been ill and believed her- 
self restored to health, he told her plainly 
that she was doomed, whereupon she gave him 
a costly ring that she was wearing and left 
him two thousand pounds. He got rid of his 
carriage, lived without a servant and con- 
tinued to attend to the poor. He never paid 
a visit in a social way, but said, ‘“ If people 
come to me they honour me, if they keep 
away they please me.’’ He lectured success- 
fully in botany in 1707 at the age of seventy- 
three and died eight years later. He wrote 
several books. Fontenelle, to whom most of 
these particulars are due, pronounced his 
panegyric before ithe French Academy. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


“ DREAK ”’: AMERICAN USAGE 

(clxxiv. 247, 283).—The older colloquial 
usage of this word is for a social error, or an 
unintentional remark ; this is always, I think, 
to ‘‘make’’ a break. But to ‘“‘ have” a 
break, or ‘‘ get’ a break, is to have a piece 
of good fortune—especially, ‘‘ to get all the’ 
breaks ’’ is said when a number of things fall 
to one’s advantage. ‘‘ He got all the breaks. 
He was the only man who applied for the 
job, his boss was transferred to Chicago, and 
Jones resigned, so he was promoted very 
quickly.’’ 

We have two idiomatic phrases, either one 
of which may be the origin. A convict 
escaping is said to ‘‘ break jail,’’ or ‘“‘ make 
a break ’’ (for liberty understood); and an 
escape from prison is a “ jail break.’’ We 
also say a motorist ‘‘ makes the breaks,’’ or 
‘“‘ gets the breaks,’’ when the stop and go 
signs flash in such a way that he is not delayed 
by having to stop. I use this myself col- 
loquially if I catch a *bus or subway train 
without having to wait for it when I am in 
a hurry. 

The phrase is not literary, but it is hard 
to say if it will become an idiom, or be 
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thought merely slang. I think the figurative 
use (when jail or transportation is not con- 
cerned) is always to ‘‘ have’”’ or “get” a 
break; all the verbs are used of transporta- 
tion, though to ‘‘ make”’ is less usual, only 
‘““have’’ and “ get ’’ are used of luck, and 
only ‘‘ make ”’ for jail and social errors. 


A New YORKER AND CHICAGOAN. 


LURA FAMILY OF BATH (clxxiv. 103, 
214).—John Plura of Bath was an Italian 
sculptor who is credited with having carved, 
among other works, the arms of the city over 
the doorway of the King Edward VI School 
at Bath. This is borne out by an entry in 
the City Accounts dated 5 May, 1755: 

Paid Mr. Plura for engraving 

the City Arms at the School £26 5s. d. 

He, and his son John Plura, auctioneer, are 
alluded to in ‘ Personal Reminiscences,’ by J. 
S. Bartrum (Mayor of Bath 1881 and 1889). 

When my paternal grandmother came to 
John Street, in Milsom’s Garden was a house 
(now Stuckey’s Bank) the only house. Her 
brother John Plura made the business [at] 10 
Milsom Street. He had formed a large collec- 
tion of pictures which were sold under the 
Chancery Court. His father was an Italian 
artist and it has been a tradition in the family 
that the bust in the Pump Room was by him. 

In common with some other family tradi- 
tions this one is inaccurate, as the bust re- 
ferred to (that of Beau Nash) was executed by 
Prince Hoare (see ante p. 105). 

An advertisement appeared in the Bath 
Chronicle, 1 Aug., 1776: 

John Plura, upholder, appraiser and 

-auctioneer, begs leave respectfully to acquaint 
the public in general that he has opened a shop 
in Trim Street, near the Old Bank. ... 

This would be the son of the Italian artist 
who, according to the Bath Directories, was 
an upholder in Queen Street in 1783. In 
the issue of 1791 he is described as ‘‘ uphol- 
sterer and auctioneer (No. 10) Mailsom 
Street,’? at which time he was a Freeman 
of the City. From 1800 onwards he seems to 
have dropped the upholstering business, for 
in the issues between 1800 and 1819 he appears 
as “auctioneer, 24, St. James’s Square.”’ 
During this period and beyond it (up till 
1829) he is also entered at No. 9, and subse- 
quently at No. 8, John Street. 

Between the years 1805 and 1826 there are 
entries of a Mrs. Plura at No. 3, King 
Street. When read in conjunction with Mr. 
Bartrum’s reference to his paternal grand- 

mother, quoted above, who lived in John 





Street, these entries may probably be assumed 
to refer to the mother of John Plura, the 
upholsterer and auctioneer, who founded the 
business originally in Trim Street and sub- 
sequently occupied the premises in Milsom 
Street, St. James’s Square and John Street. 
All these addresses are within a very few 
yards of each other. 

I have found no later reference to the Plura 
family in the Bath Directories than that of 
1829, though the information given may, ve 
likely, be augmented by search in the Barish 
Registers and the Rate Books. 


AMBROSE HEAL. 
Beaconsfield. 


NGLO-SAXON DESCENT OF DANISH 
KINGS OF ENGLAND (clxxiv. 280).— 
Under the above reference, your correspond- 
ent touches a point on which I, also, seek 
enlightenment. He refers to Leofwine, Earl 
of Mercia, and his wife Alwara. For some 
time I have been tracing the pedigree of 
Woolrych (with variations in spelling). A 
document has passed into my possession giv- 
ing the undernoted pedigree—but | cannot by 
any means vouch for it! 

Ethelred, Duke of Mercia. Sometimes 
called Earl, Earldorman, Prince, and Gov- 
ernor. Though not king, he possessed regal 
authority. Died 908-912. He married 
Elfleda (also spelt Ethelfleda), dau. of Alfred 
the Great by his wife Alswitha. She was 
born c, 870 and died “ on the 19th day before 
the Calends of July ’’—919 or 920. They 
had issue: 

Elfwina, who married a Wessex nobleman 
and became the mother of 

Leofwine, Earl of Mercia. He married 
Alwara (? Alward) and had issue: 

(1) Norman, b. circa 985. Slain at the 
battle of Assundun, Essex, 1016. 

(2) Edward, b. circa 986. Slain in Wales, 
1039. 

(3) Leofric, Earl of Mercia, b. circa 987; 
ob. 1057. He married ‘‘ Lady Godiva ’”’ and 
had issue. 

(4) Godwin, of whom presently. 

(5) Ermenhilde, who married and became 
the mother of Hugh Lupus, Earl of Chester. 

Godwin, fourth son, married (? ——) 
and had issue: 

(1) Wulfric (or Wolfric), of whom pre 
sently. 

(2) Godric, slain at Hastings, 1066. — 

(3) Egelric, Bishop of Durham. Resigned 
in 1056 in favour of his brother. 

(4) Rgelwin, Bishop of Durham, 1056-72; 
ob. 1072. 
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Wulfric (or Wolfric), Lord of Leek, 
Aldithley and Batterley, in Co. Staffs. ; 
and of Croxton, Etchells, etc., in Co. 


Cheshire. He married a dau. of William 
Poncius, son of Richard II, Duke cf Nor- 
mandy. They had issue, etc. 

The pedigree goes a further six genera- 
tions, but is not quite relevant to the query— 
though I will gladly give it to your querist 
if he will communicate with me. 

1 am particularly interested in proving the 
above—or obtaining the authentic one—and 
also in ascertaining any relationship between 
the above “ Wolfric’’ and one “‘ Wulfric 
Spot’? (? why the ‘“‘Spot’’), said to be 
“Parl of Mercia,’? who founded St. Ethel- 
burga’s Church at Burton-on-Trent. 

FE. B. Wooirycu. 

“Dudmaston,” Sunningdale, 


HURCH OF ST. MARY-THE-VIRGIN, 
CHARING CROSS ROAD (clxiv. 114; 
dxxiv. 281).—At the last reference Mr. G. 
W. Wricut, writing about the above origin- 
ally Greek Church of Soho, says: ‘‘ There is 
no burial register of the Church known to 
be extant for the Greek period.” 

I can assure Mr. Wricurt that there was 
a register of this church, and I hope it still 
exists in Moscow. When the church changed 
hands the register was handed over to the 
then existing Russian Church in London, 
Russia being at that time the protectrice of 
the Orthodoxe Greeks under the Turkish yoke. 
The register was carefully kept in the Russian 
Church until thirty or forty years ago, when 
the then Russian Archimandrite Smyrnoff, 
an old fanatic Russian, sent it to Moscow 
to be deposited amongst the manuscripts of 
the Russian ecclesiastical authorities. 

When, some years ago, with another 
Greek friend of London, I asked Smyr- 
nof to be allowed to see the regis- 
ter, he produced a copy of it and told 
us that the original was sent to Russia. Un- 
fortunately the copyist, it seems, knew not 
_ of Greek, and made a mess of the origi- 
nal. 

Perhaps somebody from Moscow—maybe the 
officials of the Greek Legation—will care to 
make known to the world what became of the 
original register. 

Cur. Kessary. 


ABLE: MOUSE BANISHED INTO A 

CHEESE (clxxiv. 261, 302).—The motif 
of this fable is absurd punishment of an 
animal. So also, in one of Ivan Andreievitch 
Krylov’s fables, the pike, and in a Polish 








folk-tale (Wisla, Vol. xv., p. 273), a crayfish 
are punished by drowning. See also Stith 
Thompson, ‘ Motif-Index of Folk-Literature,’ 
Vol. iv., Bloomington, 1934, p. 342, K. 581: 
Animal ‘‘ punished’? by being placed in 
favourite environment. And Aarne-Thomp- 
son, ‘ The Types of the Folk-Tale,’ Helsinki, 
1928, p. 166, No. 1310: The Crayfish as 
Tailor. As punishment is to be drowned. 


Orro F. BaBier. 


OOSEBERRIES AS A RARITY (clxxiv. 
103, 141, 160).—Gooseberries in surabun- 
dance, but bananas as a rarity, are the object 
of a charming marionette-play, ‘ The Goose- 
berry Mandarin,’ a Semi-Tragedy for Pup- 
pets, By Grace Dorcas Ruthenburg (Theatre 
Arts Monthly, Vol. xii, No. 7, July, 1928, p. 

501). 

O. F. Basier. 


(ICCIAPORCI (clxxiv. 281).—The Ciccia- 

porei were a Florentine mercantile family 
that migrated to Rome, where they appro- 
priated the fine palace built by Giulio 
Romano (in 1520) for the Alberini. This 
stood in the Lungo-Tevere Vaticano, or, on 
the bank lying between Castello S. Angelo 
and St. Spirito, * 

Sr.C. B. 


N ABERCORN MYSTERY: JOHN 
JAMES HAMILTON (clxxiv. 279).—A 
picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence was lent by 
the Duke of Abercorn a few years ago to an 
exhibition at Burlington House. This paint- 
ing depicted a pretty young woman holding, 
or leading, a good-looking boy—and I fancy 
bore some such title as ‘‘ Mrs. McGuire and 
Child.”” The child in question may be the 
‘“‘ John James Hamilton,’’ who died April 
29, 1808. 

John-James Hamilton, 1st Marquis of 
Abercorn, had among other issue of his first 
marriage, a daughter, Harriot Margaret, who 
died April 30, 1803, according to Burke’s 
‘Peerage.’ If in fact she died the previous 
day, viz., the 29th, the date would have been 
obviously “‘ marked by calamity’ to her 
father. 


H. 


*“TJOLD A CANDLE TO THE SUN” 

(clxxiv. 247, 284).—Besides Lambarde 
and Young quoted by Mr. Jaccarp, the Ox- 
ford Dictionary gives Robinson’s translation 
of ‘ Utopia,’ thirty years earlier than Lam- 
barde, to this effect: ‘‘ Set furth the brightnes 
of the sonne with candell as the Proverbe 
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saieth.’? Lambarde’s phrase ‘‘ set a candle 
in the Sunshine ”’ suggests that the notion is 
assisting the sun to illuminate, parallel with 
the other phrases of holding a candle to some- 
one, but Robinson means illuminating the 
sun, and so does Shakespeare in the famous 
pow about painting the lily (‘ King John,’ 
13), ‘‘ with taper-light to seek the 

ieanaunn eye of heaven to garnish,’ a rather 
abominable periphrasis. Fr lotcher’s dedica- 
tion of ‘The Faithful Shepherdess’ to Sir 
Walter Aston has 

He that adds anything to you, ’tis done 

Like his (?) that lights a candle to the Sun. 
‘The Anatomy of Melancholy,’ iii. 2, 1, 2, 
has ‘‘ But to enlarge or illustrate this power 
and effects of love, is to set a candle in the 
sun.’?’ The Duchess of Newcastle wrote of 
her husband, ‘‘ His noble bounty and gener- 
osity is so manifest to all the world, that I 
should light a candle to the sun, if I should 
strive to illustrate it.” W alsh’s ‘ Handy- 
book’ quotes Algernon Sidney, ‘‘if more 
examples be wanted, they may easily be sup- 
plied, but it is not necessary ‘to light a 
candle to the sun ’,”? Lastly, Crabbe in ‘ The 
Parish Register,’ cs imitated Young, blaming 
biblical commentators 

Who from the dark and doubtful love to run, 

And hold their glimmering tapers to the sun. 


HIBERNICUS. 


UERIES FROM SOOTT’S ‘ BRIDE OF 
LAMMERMOOR.’ (clxxiv. 246, 283).— 
Ch. iv.—A familiar type of the coinage of 
Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, celebrating 
the suppression of the First Revolt of the 
Jews, has a mourning female figure seated 
beneath a palm-tree, usually with the inscrip- 
tion, IVDAEA CAPTA. These coins are much 
sought by collectors, and there are many illus- 
trations; Scott need not have been a special 
student of numismatics to have been familiar 
with them. The palm-tree seems in this case 
to have been as much a symbol of Judea as 
of victory. T. O. M. 


Ch, xxii. c. The original of the story re- 
ferred to in Scott’s novel and versified by 
Barham in the ‘ Ingoldsby Legends,’ may be 
read in a volume of Le Ndétre’s entitled ‘ En 
suivant |’Empereur.’ It is a true story, dat- 
ing from Napoleonic days, and Barham kept 
faithfully to the details. Le Nétre recounts 
it under the title ‘ La Vision du Capitaine.’ 
Scott’s mention of it antedates Barham some 
twenty years. 

Witrrep §. Jackson. 





DANNETT FAMILY OF LEICESTER. 
SHIRE AND LINCOLNSHIRE (clxxiy, 
229, 266).—I am much obliged to your corres- 
pondent H. for his record of the burial of 
‘“ My Lady Dannett’’ in Merstham Church, 
Surrey, c. 1594, though, if the date he gives is 
approximately "correct, she would hardly be 
the Anne Dannett, dau. of John, and sister 
and heiress of Thomas Elmbridge as she was 
a widow im 1542. Would she not rather have 
been the first wife of Anne’s third son Gerard? 
This son, according to the pedigree in Nash’s 
“ Worcestershire,’ married as his second wife 
Sara, and had issue two sons and two 
daughters—shown on an inscription on the 
tomb in Doderhill Church. Sir John Dannett 
had a younger brother Thomas who married 
Ann, dau. of Sir Matthew Brown of Bletch- 
worth Castle, Co. Surrey, and who was buried 
in 1601 at Dorking. His son Thomas married 
Elizabeth, dau. of Wm. Sackville of Bletch- 
ingly (Bletchworth?) and Dorking, in 1582. 
I do not know the history of the Manor of 
Merstham, but I can find no record of this 
lordship ever being in the hands of the Elm- 
bridge family, from my MSS. of the Dan- 
netts. It seems more likely that the ‘‘ Lady 
Dannett ’’ was one of the Dorking branch. 


CLEVELAND A. DANNETT. 


EATHER”’: LAND MEASURE- 

MENT (clxxiv. 262, 301).—The expres- 
sion ‘‘ two half-acres and one feather ’’ sug- 
gests that this piece of land was made up 
of two of the strips in which arable land 
was formerly held, and that they had after- 
wards come to be owned as a single piece 
without losing their ‘‘ strip-system ’’ charac- 
teristics. Such lands, in their earlier form, 
were often called “‘ acres,’’ but they usually 
contained less than the present statute acre, 
being often a subdivision of a larger strip. 
‘Acre’? has had various meanings, from 
simply a piece of open ground to an area 
ploughable by a team in one day, and so on 


down to the square measurement of the 
tables, Pociehiy all this is familiar to the 
enquirer. I add it to my previous reply 


merely to remind other readers that nei er 
of the old terms “ acre’? and ‘* feather ” 
necessarily implied “ land measurement ” 
though in this instance the words ‘‘ coma 
ing by estimation ’? appear to show that the 
piece (probably long and narrow) came some- 
where near the 4,840 square yards of the 
statute acre. 

The name ‘ Lug-meadow’’ may refer to 
its old-time measurement by “lugs” or 
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poles. This seems more likely than the 
river-name, 


W. W. GILL. 


NN NAME: THE HOLE I’ THE WA’ 

(clxxiv. 247, 284).—An inn called ‘‘ Hole- 
!’ Th’-Wall ”’ was a prominent feature of the 
Wigan Market Place (which was notable for 
the number of its licensed houses) down to 
the beginning of this century, when it became 
the Empire Palace Music Hall, though re- 
taining its licence and name till 1909. 

When it commenced its career is not known 
but it was in existence early in the seventeenth 
century. It was in an alley leading off the 
Market Place, and the back of it impinged 
upon The Dog Inn (abutting on the Market 
Place) in which house Lord Derby took re- 
fuge after his defeat at the Battle of Wigan 
Lane (1651). He successfully hid in a chim- 
ney recess during a close search of the house 
by the Parliamentarians, and escaped to 
Worcester during the night. It has been said 
that he made his way through a hole in the 
wall to the neighbouring inn, from which fact 
it derives its name. ‘This, however, is 
obviously incorrect since the name occurs 
earlier. 

The alley in which it stood communicated 
through divers passages with the ‘‘ Bride- 
well’ where debtors were imprisoned, about 
a hundred yards away. But this gaol, sup- 
plementing the Moot Hall gaol, is not heard 
of until early in the eighteenth century ; and 
in any case other inns were equally accessible, 
so that it is unlikely that the name derives 
from any such association as mentioned by 
Larwood. It is probably just one of the many 
recognised names for an inn indifferently 
adopted in many parts of the country, per- 
haps deriving originally from some semi- 
secret liquor shop. 


A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


OWLERS IN EXCELSIS (clxxii. 455; 

clxxiii. 102; clxxiv. 265).—On Tuesday, 
April 5, 1938, a book was put up for sale at 
Sotheby’s with the following description in the 
catalogue (No. 559). It was a liturgical 
manuscript, formerly belonging to Horace 
Walpole; and was entitled ‘ Ordo Baptismi 
— Ordo Communicandi Infer- 
nos’( ! 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 

TORPEDOES AND THEIR COST (clxxiv. 


279).—1 do not know anything about the 
cost of torpedoes, but I protest against 





Quare’s last sentence. I doubt if public 
money was ever better spent than by the 
appointment of an Historical Adviser for the 
Peace Conference and Settlement. Quare will 
find the evidence if he will do me the honour 
to read my account of the late Sir James 
Headlam-Morley in the latest volume of the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography,’ and if 
he will get from the nearest public library the 
book ‘ Studies in Diplomatic History,’ pub- 
Ished in 1930, after Headlam-Morley’s death. 


STEPHEN GASELEE. 


““TIOOLIGAN ” (clxxiv. 248, 283).—The 

police-court reporter did not mis-hear. A 
lad called Hooligan was the leader of a. gang 
who were constantly in the dock at Thames 
police-court circa 1887 onwards, and the name 
became so well known that it became a 
synonym for a young rough—as Mr. GiLh 
suggests. Hooligan must have been an exceed- 
ingly well-known character for his name to 
have reached the music-halls. 

Incidentally, how many other names have 
become dictionary words? For a start I can 
think of mackintosh, gladstone, plimsoll (?), 
macadam, mesmer. 

G. B. J. ATHOE. 


Weekley (‘ Etym. Dictionary,’ s.v.) gives 
his authority for deriving the word from an 
Irish family called Hooligan, in the Borough : 
but Mr. William Savage in the Morning Post 
of Dec. 7, 1933, produces detailed evidence 
that the word is due to a misunderstanding, 
in Southwark Police Court, of a witness who 
spoke of a ‘‘ Hooley gang’”’ of ‘‘ Apaches.’’ 
The word seems to have reached Russia in the 
form Khuligan (pl.). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


It may be interesting to draw attention to 
the remarks about the origin of ‘‘ Hooligan ”’ 
given by Ernest Weekley in his ‘ Romance of 
Words.’ He states that ‘‘ Hoolican ”’ is not 
recorded by the ‘ New English Dictionary’ 
and further remarks that the original 
‘“* Hooligans ’’ were a spirited Irish family of 
that name whose proceedings enlivened the 
drab monotony of life in Southwark towards 
the end of the nineteenth century. The word, 
he says, is younger than the Australian 
“arrikin,”’ but older than the French 
** apache ’’ for a modern Parisian bravo. 

H. Askew. 

[“ Hooligan ” has its place in the Supple- 
ment to the Oxford English Dictionary. Its 


origin is said to be unascertained. “ The word 
first appears in print in daily newspaper police 
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court reports in the summer of 1898.” Four 
quotations from the daily press of that sum- 
mer are given. Mention is made of the sug- 
gested derivation from “ Hooley’s gang” and 
it is also said that the name Hooligan 
“ figured in a music-hall song of the eighteen- 
nineties which described the doings of a rowdy 
Irish family and a comic Irish character of the 
name appeared in a series of adventures in 
Funny Folks.’’) 


AWSIDE FAMILY (clxxiv. 207, 268).— 
The following details will supplement the 
information given at the second reference. 

John Fawside (Farside) was settled at 
Hutton Bushel before 1666, the year in 
which he died. He was succeeded there by his 
son William Farside of Fylingdales. Wil- 
liam’s son, John Farside, had a sister Eliza- 
beth (or Lucy as she is sometimes called), who 
succeeded her father as the owner of the 
Hutton Bushel manor which she brought to 
her husband, Richard Osbaldistone, Bishop 
of London, who died childless in 1764. On 
his death his eldest brother, William Osbaldi- 
stone of Allerston, inherited it. 

Thomas Farside and Lucy Osbaldistone 
founded the free-school at Hutton Bushel in 
1712. 

The poor parishioners of Scalby are in 
receipt of a yearly rent charge of £3 left by 
Adam Farside in 1700 towards the upkeep 
of Keld’s Hospital there. 

In 1859 when Whellan published the ‘ His- 
tory of the North Riding,’ George James 
Watson Farside was living at Thorpe Hall, 
Fylingthorpe, in the parish of Fylingdales, 
(See V. H. C. ‘ North Riding,’ vol. ii.) 

H. Askew. 


EATH FAMILY OF NEWCASTLE-ON- 
TYNE (clxxiv. 247).—Lough House and 
Gilchester in the township of Hawkwell, were, 
in the eighteenth century, the property of 
Ralph Potter. He married Elizabeth Shafto 
in December, 1678, and died in January, 
1722/3. He had a family of five sons of whom 
only one survived him. This was William 
Potter of Hawkwell, who married Margaret, 
daughter of Ralph Bates of Halliwell. Like 
his father, William had five sons, who all died 
in his lifetime. He had also an_ only 
daughter, Anne, who became the second wife 
of Francis Heath of Newcastle, master and 
mariner. William Potter conveyed his pro- 
perty in Hawkwell to his son-in-law, Francis 
Heath, in consideration of an annuity. Anne 
Heath died in June, 1757, and her father, 
William Potter, died in 1759. 
Francis Heath was Elder Brother and 











— 


Master of the Trinity House, Newcastle. Hg 
belonged to the family of Heath of Litt 
Eden, being a son of George Heath of that 
place. He died in September, 1759, and left 
his lands in Hawkwell to his eldest son, Wil- 
liam Heath, who married, in May, 1765, Ann, 
daughter of William Hunter of Chollerton, 

William Heath died childless in 1771, his 
heir being his brother, Thomas Heath of New. 
castle, who married Alice, the daughter of 
Ralph Soulsby of Hallington in 1772. After 
his death in 1819, his property in Hawkwell 
was sold. 

The pedigree of Heath of Kepier and Little 
Eden has been compiled by Everett and 
Masterman according to a footnote on p. 364, 
Vol. xii., ‘ History of Northumberland.’ 


H. Askew. 


OMEN’S NAMES FROM JEWEIS 
(clxxiv. 188, 251, 267).—I suppose Ruby, 
Beryl and Pearl are the most popular to-day: 
but I am surprised that no one has mentioned 
Sapphira from the Acts of the Apostles, or 
Esmeralda from Victor Hugo’s ‘ Notre Dame 


de Paris.’ Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


PRINGLE FAMILY (clxxiii. 425; elxxiv. 
70, 214).—Here are some Pringle family 
notes from Newcastle Epitaphs, etc. 

1. —— Pringle, of Newcastle, married 
Sarah ——. He died... She died 19 July, 
1813, aged ninety-seven. They had issue:— 

2. Thomas Pringle, son of —— and Sarah 
Pringle, of Newcastle; born in 1754. Wasa 
resident in the Parish of All Saints, New- 
castle, 1775-1839; married Sarah [ ? Galilee]. 
He died 13 Jan., 1839, aged eighty-five. She 
died 28 May, 1805, aged forty-seven; both 
buried in All Saints’ Churchyard, Newcastle; 
gravestone there. They had issue :— 

3. Barbara Galilee Pringle, eldest daughter 
of Thomas and Sarah Pringle, of All Saints’ 
Parish, Newcastle; born in 17..; married by 
licence at St. John’s, Newcastle, 22 Nov., 
1806, John Bell bookseller, stationer, and 
land surveyor, of Newcastle, and one of the 
founders of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Newcastle on .., 18... He died Ootober, 
1864, aged eighty-one. She died ——; bun 
in St. John’s Cemetery, Elswick. ML 
there. Had issue, seven sons and two 


daughters. J. W. Fawcett. 


EFERENCES WANTED. (clxxiv. 155, 19). 
—3. In German, I heard that jocose say- 
ing in these words: “ Einfach—aber geschmack- 


| rere 
O. F. B. 
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The Library. 


The Barrington Papers. Vol. I. Selected 
from the Letters and Papers of Admiral the 
Hon, Samuel Barrington and edited by D. 
Bonner-Smith. (The Navy Records Society, 

’ £1 5s. 6d.). 


GAM UEL Barrington, son of John Shute, 1st 

Viscount Barrington, went to sea at the 
age of eleven, with Lord George Graham in 
the Lark, where he was rated captain’s ser- 
vant. This was in 1740. Five years later— 
after having seen a certain amount of service 
in the Mediterranean, on’ England’s taking a 
hand in the war—he passed his examination 
to be Lieutenant, and in 1746 was given com- 
mand of the sloop Weazle. In the following 
year he was appointed to the Bellona, an ex- 
French privateer, in command of which he 
had the good fortune to capture the Duc de 
Chartres. He was moved to the Romney 
later in that year, and in 1748 the war came 
to an end. This is the period with which the 
first section of the book deals. Barrington’s 
letters to the Admiralty include his account 
of the capture of the Duc de Chartres—not 
accomplished without a.sharp engagement; 
remarks on the deficiencies of the Bellona, 
and some other accounts of captures. 

The next section gives the papers connected 
with Barrington’s command of the Seahorse 
which he held for four and a half years. The 
Mediterranean, the Channel and the Downs 
were the scenes of the Seahorse’s activity. 
An interesting letter is that from the Admir- 
alty, introducing to Barrington Mr. John 
Bradshaw to be entered as one of his comple- 
ment and to be supervised in his work. 
Barrington here has to deal with one or two 
unfortunate affairs—men being killed; pun- 
ishments for misbehaviour; precautions 
against plague, and some smuggling. 

Next, for about a year, he was in command 
of the Crown, first to report on the forts on 
the West Coast of Africa and then to proceed 
to the West Indies. In view of this he asks 
to have an awning and cabins built on the 
quarter-deck, and. obtains from the Admir- 
alty orders for proper quantities of Dr. 
James’s Fever Powder to be supplied to him. 
The instructions upon which he has to act 
are fully detailed. 

In the Norwich from 1754 to January, 
1757, under Commodore Keppel, Barrington 
took the unfortunate General Braddock to 
Virginia. Thereafter successively under 











Boscawen, Spry and Holmes, he was em- 
ployed at Halifax and Newfoundland. The 
signals and fighting instructions of the com- 
modores take up a large part of this section 
where will also be found letters from Keppel 
with directions concerning punishments with 
a Cat of Nine Tails; the declaration of war 
with France; instructions against malin- 
gerers ;.and directions concerning the use of 
ventilators with which His Majesty’s ships 
‘are ordred to be furnished . . . at a very 
great expence. , , the Captains in the Navy 
in general not understanding the proper use 
of them.” 

In the Achilles Barrington served for over 
five years, active years in which he took part 
in the Basque Road expedition under 
Hawke; in the bombardment of French ship- 
ping at Havre, and in much cruising work. 
The papers include a letter from Hawke re- 
quiring him to ‘‘ demand from the Agent to 
the Commissioners for Sick and Wounded 
Seamen at Hazlar one hundred and ten 
pounds of portable broth.’’ This was to be 
issued only to the sick and the surgeon was 
to be directed ‘‘ to make very nice and parti- 
cular Observations on the effects of it... 
more especially those aflicted with the 
Scurvy,’’ and report thereupon. From Fal- 
mouth in 1759 Barrington reports the cap- 
ture, with loss of her Captain and many men, 
of the Count de St. Florentin. Later in the 
year he has to face a disagreeable incident ; 
a French pilot, whom he thought he had 
reason to trust, ran the Achilles aground 
upon the Gouivas Rock in the passage of 
Toignouze and damaged her badly. Keppel 
informs the Admiralty that he has given 
leave to the first Lieutenant of the Achilles 
and the Captain of Marines to go to England 
for the recovery of their health upon Captain 
Barrington’s representation that ‘‘ the for- 
mer has not been able to put his foot on the 
deck for a month past’’ and that ‘‘ the 
latter’s finger-nails are coming off and the 
skin pealing from his hands.’’ This care for 
the men under his command becomes more 
conspicuous in these papers as we go on, and 
it becomes clear that Barrington’s officers 
are steadily attached to him—as he is to them 
and to their fortunes. In this section again 
the commanding officer’s instructions as to 
signals, fighting, line of battle are principal 
points of interest. 

After a few months in the Hero and the 
end of the war we find Captain Barrington 
appointed to command the Venus, in which 
he was to act as “ tutor’’ to the Duke of 
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Cumberland who, for about a year, made 
trial of the sea. It did not suit him, and 
there is a very pleasing, candid letter of Bar- 
rington’s to him, in which, after mention of 
his wishes for the promotion of officers of the 
Venus—disclaiming wishes for himselfi—he 
continues : 

I am now convinced, Sir, that what I have 
always dreaded, and have taken the im- 
pertinent liberty in informing you of, is so 
obvious that you can no longer conceal it. If 
the Sea was ever so disagreeable to you, why 
would you continue longer in the Service; be 
assured, Sir, it would do you more honour to 
quit than forever to appear unhappy in a circle 
of Men that love, honour, revere and would 
serve you with the most disinterested zeal. I 
hope, my dearest Prince, you will forgive this 
last liberty I will ever presume to take... 

On the very day this was dated, Barring- 
ton wrote a tart letter to Hawke refusing 
his offer of the Arrogant, a guardship, as 
unworthy of his standing; a spirited inter- 
change of letters took place over this, in 
which, however, Barrington did not forget to 
urge the claims of a good officer with a large 
family, for whom the command of the Arro- 
gant would be suitable. 

In command of his next ship, the Albion, 
Barrington has some interesting correspond- 
ence with the Admiralty, on the pay, and the 
rights to decent accommodation, of the sea- 
men; on the badness of the supply of meat ; 
on deserters, with whom it is his way to deal 
severely; on the question of reducing the 
ci ga and lastly, on inoculation for 
smallpox which several petty officers, 
seamen and marines under his command were 
desirous to undergo. 

The last ship to which Captain Barring- 
ton was appointed was the Prince of Wales. 
His correspondence with Sandwich shows him 
beginning to be anxious to receive command 
of a squadron—his inducement to this being 
desire to have it in his power to provide 
for his officers. The flag promotion of the 
spring of 1777 brought his name to the top of 
the Captains’ list, and at the beginning of the 
following year he was made a Rear-Admiral. 

Each section is preceded by a useful, sub- 
stantial introduction, and historical and bio- 
graphical footnotes are adequately supplied. 


THE new Quarterly Review begins with Sir 
Charles Petrie’s survey of ‘ Royal Mar- 
riages in Foreign Affairs’ and their effect. He 
rates their importance more highly than super- 





ficial observers are likely to do, but 
ground enough for this. Several interesting 
marks by the way will be found, such as 
Louis XIV probably knew his people b 
than any sovereign of the nineteenth centur 
and that the motor-car is redressing that ale 
ness of royalty from the people which mg 
be derived in part from the adoption by ¢ 
rest of Europe of German notions of royal§ 
_ ing in Ancient Greece,’ by 
W. B. Sedgwick, and ‘ The Tourist in 4 
quity,’ by Mr. F. W. Ogilvie, are w 
and lively studies in the classics—ple: 
drawing them into comparison with mo 
ways, and incorporating recent work. J 
Stephen Leacock’s ‘ Emigration in Englif 
Literature’ deals with a subject of 
comparatively little has hitherto been 
though its aspects not only are full of inte 
but offer also considerable variety. Mr. 
L. Bensusan in his ‘ Don Roberto,’ will 
pleasure to the admirers of the late R 
Cunninghame Graham, of whom, revi 
principally Mr. A. F. Tschiffely’s book, | 
writes as a close friend. The articles. 
social and political topics strike us as 
more than usually good and interesti 
among them are ‘ Australia in the Sh 

of Japan’ by Mr. A. A. James; ‘Li 
England and Greater Britain,’ by Mr. W. 
Blyton ; Sir John Marriott’s ‘ The Advent 
Labour,’ and Mr. Francis Burgess’s ‘Th 
Shifting of Poverty.’ 


Notices 10 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always | 
give their names and addresses, for the inf 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 7 


Waen sending a letter to be forwarded 
another contributor, correspondents are 8 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner’ 
the envelope the number of the page 4 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to | 
article which has already appeared, COrF 
pondents are requested to give within 
theses—immediately after the exact headil 
the numbers of the series volume and | 
at which the contribution in question is 
found. 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ tos 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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